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THE LONG WALK, WINDSOR PARK. 


The regal road, the subject of the accom- 
panying cut, is no inconsiderable feature 
in that magnificent variety which they 

“ That from the stately brow 

Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among, 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver winding way.”’ 


For many ages patronised by royalty, 
and, as the consequence of that, by those 
who give monarchs fame,— 


“ At once the muses’ and the monarchs’ seats,””— 


Windsor has been eminently distinguished. 
Its own beauties command the admiration 
of foreigners from all parts of the world. 
Were these wanting, it would still possess 

attraction in its vicinity. On the 
one side we find Eton, 


“ Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade.” 


On the other, Runnymede, where the bold 
barons compelled a tyrant to sign MaGna 
Cuarra. us Windsor and its neigh- 
bourhood may boast that they have long 
rovided a residence fur the kings of Eng- 
ig and learning and liberty for the peo- 


® ™* Long Walk, hay the noble ave- 
nue formed by countless trees giving ever 
variety of hans indicative of the dumgiar 
seasons of the year, offers to the eye nu- 
merous pictures of moving interest. Here 
a youthful sovereign, with a beloved royal 
partner, and all the splendour and gaiety 
appropriate and natural to her court, are 
now often seen. They still live, who re- 
member when the majesty of England, 
passing over the same ground, was seen 
under ¢ very different aspect. A striking 
instance of the equality of the human race 
in the main, was supplied by the spectacle 
furnished by pn eorge III in the year 
1809. Then, at the moment his subjects 
were joyously celebrating the commence- 
ment of the fiftieth year of his reign,— 
and while the ox was roasting whole, with 
a sheep on each side of it, in Bachelor's 
Acre, and mirth and festivity were seen on 
every side,—then the pvor old king, blind 
or nearly so, passed for his morning’s ride 
to. the Long Walk, and was there con- 
ducted up and down by his cautious and 
pains-taking attendants, at what may be 
called a funereal pace. 

But tosee the Long Walk in its glory, 
the lover of revelry amidst scenes of eax 
ing nature should visit it during the Ascot 
races, when crowds of excited pleasure- 
seekers, their countenances brightened by 
hope, may be seen rapidly advancing to 
re — of the Ludorem Ascotientium ;— 
then, the gay ‘groups disporting in these 
charming shades, in the most beautiful 
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season of the year, the charms of Spring 
matured, but not yet on the wane,—the 
scene is one which cannot easily be for. 
gotten, and which memory must love to 
recall. 

To follow the glad holiday makers might 
be a painful as well as a difficult task. (Of 
some of them, in the words of the poet 
already quoted, no doubt it might too truly 
be predicted: 

‘These shall the fury passions tear, 
The vultures of the mind; 
Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 

And shame that skulks behind.” 





STRAY NOTES ON THE CHURCHES 
AND CHURCH-GOERS OF WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE. 


BY A RAMBLER. 


Go forth into the country, 
From a world of care and guile; 
Go forth to the untainted air 
And the sunshine’s open smile. 
It shall clear thy clouded brow, 
1t shall loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too clusely up, 
Thou mun of care and toil !” 


Kempsry.—On one of the bright and 
glowing days which the last August brought 
in her train—more generous than many of 
her fickle sisterhood had been—the old 
“‘ Rambler,” tired of inglorious ease, again 
‘shouldered his crutch,” alias the um- 
brella, and with buoyant, happy spirits, 
sallied forth for the banks of the Severn, 
on a pilgrimage to the little village whose 
name stands at the head of this chapter. 
From the multitude of churches which ne- 
cessarily meet the eye in every direction in 
the neighbourhood of this cathedral city, 
I was moved to select Kempsey as “No. 1,” 
from the incidental circumstance that an 
antiquarian friend of some considerable 
standing in the world of letters had spe- 
cially fixed on that day to pay a visit to 
the same place, and undertook for me, that 
if I would meet him there, he would not 
only be delighted to see me, but would go 
the round of the antiquities, rub all man- 
ner of dust from them, decipher anything 
short of hieroglyphic purport, and, in fine, 
if it were possible, discover and explore s 
“barrow” or two for my especial edifica- 
tion. Thus seduced, it will not, perhaps, 
appear rash on my part to have underta- 
kena journey of four miles, on foot, through 
one of the most beautiful parts of our fair 
coun Ihave not forgotten the sub- 
limity with which Milton has clothed this 
idea. “In those fair seasons of the year, 
says he, “ when the air is calm an plea- 
sant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go forth and view her 
beauties, and partake in her rejoicings with 
heaven and earth”—- 
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* Go forth into the country, 
Where the nat’s rich clusters grow, 
Where the strawberry nestles in the farze, 
And the hawthorn berries grow ; 
Go forth into the caun'ry ; 
It hath many a solemn greve 
And grassy altar, ’midet the bills, 
Sacred to praise and love.” 
So sung Mrs. Jane Grey, and so said your 
humble servant as he emerged from the 
road and stood on “the Ketch rock.” It is 
well worth a present martyrdom of corns 
and bunions, and a prospective oneof the 
rheumatism, to find your way to this spot 
in early morn or summer’s eve, and re- 
clining on the turf, “sub tegmine fagi,” 
quietly delight the sense and offer up your 
erisons together. From a high elevation, 
wising perpendicularly from the river's 
bank, you look down on a delicious coun- 
of meadows, and groves, and hop-yards, 
with here and there a steeple, country 
seat, or cozy retreat, nestling among shrubs, 
and trees, all bounded by the long chain of 
the Malverns, with the rows of snug white 
detached villas, forming the vil of that 
name, and which for all the world remind 
me of the keys of an organ, on account of 
their precision, colour, and situation with 
to th2 hills. Immediately under 
you, 8 long way down, is the Severn, tak- 
ing its tricksy course, in snake-like mean- 
derings, through meadows most verdant, 
and here and there a boat with its white 
sail, or a ferryman crossing the stream 
with his penny freight. ad I been an 
angler, it is here I should have felt the full 
meaning of honest Izaak’s quiet enthusi- 
asm— 
“ T in these flowery meads would be ; 
These crystal streams could solace me, 
To whose harmonious gliding noise 
1 with my angle would rejoice.” 
Poor old Izaak! One can hardly tell whe- 
ther of the two he was the devouter chris- 
tian or angler, or whether, with Thomas a 


Kempis, he barely preferred the psalms of ° 


David to a good salmon. 
Next we pass through a nicely shaded 
of some extent, from the loop-holes 
of which the snatches of scenery are so 
exquisite, that I mentally vowed, instead of 
the gold snuff-box the editor probably 
sas to present me with at the termina- 
of “my notes,” I would get him to 
order a service of china, decorated with 
from this part of nature's garden. 
Having richly enjoyed my ramble, as I was 
hearing the point of destination, the sound 
of the church-going bell aad a view of the 
tower from whence its admonitions are de- 
came on me simultaneously. How 
Many varied motions are occasioned by the 
Voice of that bell! Let us see how Douglas 
Jerrold can discourse upon the subject :— 
“There’s something beautiful in the 
church bells. Beautiful and hopeful! 
They talk to high and low, rich and poor, 
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in the same voice; there is @ sound in 
them that would scare pride, and envy, 
and meanness of all sorts, from the heart 
of man; that should make him look upon 
the world with kind forgiving eyes; that 
should make the earth itself seem to 
him, at least for a time, a holy place. 
Yes, there is a whole sermon in the very 
sound of the church bells, if we have 
only the ears rightly to understand it, 
There is a preacher in ever rosy? that 
cries, ‘poor, weary, struggling, fighting 
creatures—poor human things! take rest, 
be quiet. Forget your vanities, your week- 
day craft, your heart-burnings! And you, 
ye human vessels, gilt and painted, believe 
the iron tongue that tells ye, that for all 
your gilding, all your colours, ye are of 
the same Adam’s earth with the r at 
your gates. Come away, come, cries the 
church bell, and learn to be humble; learn 
that, however daubed, and stained, and 
stuck about with jewels, you are but grave 
clay! Come, Dives, come; and be taught 
that all your + @8 you wear it, is not 
half so beautiful in the eyes of heaven as 
the sores of uncomplaining Lazarus! And 
ye, poor creatures, livid and’ faint—stinted 
and crushed by the pride and hardness of 
the world—come, come, cries the bell, with 
the voice of an angel—come and learn 
what is laid — ye. And learning, take 
heart and walk among the wickedness, the 
cruelties of the world, calmly as Daniel 
walked among the lions,’ ” 

The church of Kempsey is a plain build- 
ing, cruciform, and covered with lead; it 
is not ancient, having been almost entirely 
rebuilt in 1799, when the funds were 
raised by leasing the church lands under 
the trustees for ninety-nine years. The 
interior, as might be expected, presents but 
few points of interest. In the south tran- 
sept is a monument with this inscription: 
—* Underneath, the corruptible parts of a 
vicar, one husband, two help-mates, both 
wives, and both Anns, a triplicity of per- 
sons in two twains, but one flesh, are in- 
terred.—Rev. G. Boulter, vicar of this 
parish 50 years, and of Welland 34; 
aged 81." In the chancel is a bust of al- 
derman Farley, of this city (1821); there 
is a monument of Mrs. Eliz. Eaton (1790), 
on the tablet of which is some carving, in 
relief, of the lady and four infants; the ex- 
ecution is far from good, and the children, 
having the appearance of being all of one 
age, seemed to have formed a quadruple 
alliance for the balance of their mutual 
claims on the suckling powers of the un- 
fortunate parent. In an erched niche lies 
the armed figure of Edmund Wylde, a 
knight, who is protected at each of the four 
cardinal potas by a monk, and on the mce 
nument are placed a veritable helmet and 
sword. From the top issues a fine branch 
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of a horse chesnut tree, which has been 

growing fur some years, and now seems in 

a flourishing condition. The sppearance 

of a tree, growing out of a solid mass of 

masonry in the interior of a church, was 

so singular that I was led to inquire the 

cause, and found that some few years ago 

the then sexton of the church, who was 

known among the younger fry as a perti- 

nacious stickler for propriety, observing a 

lad playing with a horse-chesnut when he 

ought to have been digesting the sermon, 

gave him a fillip on the ear with one hand 

and threw the chesnut away with the other; 

the chesnut alighted on the top of the 

monument, where in the course of time it 
formed mould to itself and gradually shot 

out, till now it hangs most gracefully over 
the recumbent figure of the worthy knight, 

whose representatives, 1 understand, will 
not allow it to be removed. In the north 
transept is a tablet, surmounted by a skull, 
in memory of one John Ward. It has 
often struck me as exceedingly inappro- 
priate to the Christian dispensation that the 
emblems of death are almost invariably 
made to partake of a very gloomy charac- 

‘ter; but why Christians should have 
chosen a skull and cross-bones for this pur- 
pose, except to scare the living from all 
thought of death, seems to me incompre- 
hensible. Mrs. Child, who has written 
some very sensible “Letters from New 
York,” takes up the same view of the case, 
and observes that the Greeks, notwith- 
standing their shadowy faith in a future 
existence, represented death as a gentle 
and beautiful youth; sometimes as a sleep- 
ing winged child, with an inverted torch 
resting oa a wreath of flowers. Even 
Azrael, the awful death-angel of the He- 
brews, resembling our popular ideas of the 
devil, was always said tu take away the 
souls of the young by a kiss. If we really 
believed that those who are gone from us 
were truly alive as ourselves, we could not 
invest the subject with such awful depth of 
gloom as we do. If we would imbue our 
children with distinct faith in immorta- 
lity, we should never speak of people as 
. dead, but as passed into another world. 
We should speak of the body as a cast-off 
garment, which the wearer had outgrown; 
consecrated, indeed, by the beloved being 
that used it for a season, but of no value 
within itself, 

Near the entrance door of the north aisle 
is a record of one Christopher Meredith 
having left two messuages in St. Paul's 
Church-yard to the company of stationers, 
and charged them with £3 to buy bibles 
for the tenants of Kempsey manor, and £3 

. to buy school-books for the poor scholars 
there. This is the same gentleman who in 
1649 bought the manor of Kempsey for 
£1,812 15s. 10d. 






I begin seriously to think there is some- 
thing unusual cither in my appearance or 
manner, for had I been one of the Anthro- 
pophagi the sexton could not have looked 
at me with greater curiosity and surprise 
than when I asked him fora seat. He had 
seen me with a book and pencil in my hand, 
and probably took me for one of the mil- 
lion of the land-surveyors who were then 
racing over the country, no doubt fancyi 
that my object was to make a railwa 
station of the church; he accordingly toak 
measure that I should not contaminate 
others with my hostile views, and put me, 
alone, in a seat, from which he carefully 
excluded everybody else. The congrega- 
tion was large, respectable, and quiet—too 
quiet, I thought, for the right observance 
of the church services. The centre aisle 
was filled up with a row of hardy, honest- 
looking labourers, who kept constant! 
staring up at the organ during the peri 
of singing. What a pity, 1 thought, these 
fellows are not taught to join in these ser- 
vices; a very little weekly practice would 
suffice for the purpose, and then the love 
of the thing necessarily arising therefrom 
would of itself be sufficient inducement for 
their regular attendance. In the great 
majority of instances at present, I fear, it 
is not an inherent love for the services 
which draws the people to the house of 
God; it is rather custom and habit, or that 
equally unworthy motive of which I am 
about to give an instance. An old man, 
who had walked every Sunday from New- 
haven to Edinburgh to attend the late Dr. 
Jones's church, was complimented by that 
venerable clergyman for the length and 
regularity of his appearance in church. The 
old man unconsciously evinced how little 
he deserved the compliment by this reply, 
“ Deed, sir, it’s very true; but aboona’ I 
like to here the jinglingo’ the bells, an’ 
seea’ the braw folk.” The organ was 
played in a subdued and appropriate man- 
ner, but the inefficient ehoir received no 
kind of assistance from the congregation, 
the old clerk’s being almost the only voice 
I heard from among them; he certainly 
compensated a little for this lack of duty 
by the extreme unction with which ‘be 
managed a bass solo and otherwise contri 
buted his quota to the general fund of 

raise and glory. The collection of psalms 
ee in use isa miserable medley, wanting 
almost everything that is desirable. The 
text was taken from the sermon on the 
Mount—“ Blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy.” The preacher spoke 
so eloquently of the happiness and blessed- 
ness that awaited the benevolent man, that 

without boasting of a large share of saga- 
city I pulled out my purse and got a shil 
ling ready, without knowing what was (0 
be the especial object of charity, but was 




















not long in discovering that it was for the 
sufferers by the fire at Quebec, for whom 
England has interested herself in a man- 
ner that must do her honour in the eyes 
of the nations. It was a matter of regret 
tome that the worthy vicar, although f 
observed him present, did not officiate in 
any part of the services, and I learned with 
still greater sorrow that he was labouring 
under the effects of a serious illness. If 
there is one thing I like to see more than 
another it is a pastor respected and beloved 
by his flock—one who makes not his resi- 
ce among them a mercenary specula- 
tion, but is willing “ to spend, and be spent” 
for their sakes—who visits the sick, the 
fatherless, and the widow, and administers 
not only consolation but solid and substan- 
tial benefits, and that too with a view not 
that the world shall hear of the largess, 
but simply that he shall fulfil his christian 
mission of charity and love. Such a man 
is the Rev. Matthew Lunn; and what a con- 
trast dues he not present to some of the 
“Simoniacal churc' “chopping patrons,” as 
old Burton calls them, “ who detain tithes,” 
and instead of giving from their abundance 
to the cause of religion, add to their own 
from its inheritance. I certainly delight in 
the honest passion of this same old wri- 
ter when he says, “for my part, let them 
pretend what zeal they will, counterfeit 
religion, blear the world’s eyes, bombast 
themselves, and stuff out their greatness 
with church spoil, shine like so many pea- 
cocks—so cold is my charity, so defective 
in this behalf, that I shall never think 
better of them that that they are rotten at 
the core; their bones are full of epicurean 
hypocrisy and atheistical marrow; they 
are worse than heathens.” ‘To such men, 
who unquestionably enter the church sim- 
ply because they suppose it be an easy and 
comfortable life, f would apply Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnson’s observation—* The life of a 
clergyman,” says he, “ is not easy. I have 
‘always considered a clergyman as the fa- 
ther of a larger family than he is able to 
maintain. 1 do not envy a clergyman’s 
life as an easy life, nor do I envy the cler- 
gyman who makes it an easy life.” 
It was not till I had left the church that 
I began to think of a dinner, and to won- 
der why my friend the antiquary had not 
appeared to escort me to his friend’s 
house. The dilemma was somewhat awk- 
ward, in consequence of not knowing in 
what part of the neighbourhood that house 
was situated; so I addressed a little lad 
who was loitering about, but he absolutely 
knew nothi1g, pushed his fingers in his 
mouth, stared at me, and after I had left 
im run violently home to tell his mother 
all about the strange man with spectacles 
‘and umbrella. I was not more successful 
iu my application to a little girl, who re- 
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plied, with a coolness astonishing for one 
of her years, “ Please, sir, I don’t live in 
this here country; I comes from Worces- 
ter.’ Well, thought I, if my dinner de- 
end3 upon the information | can pick up 
ere, I am afraid it is a lean business, 
After much trouble [succeeded in finding: 
the retreat, when [ was informed that an 
unforeseen circumstance had prevented the 
visit of my friend; and finding myself, an 
wanpeneeing. elderly man, amongst 
strangers, who knew nothing of my coming, 
I resolved on seeking my , parbas, be at that 
renowned hostelry known as the “Crown 
Hotel.” The worthy landlady received 
me with a welcome which I could readily 
see was genuine, and provided me with an 
excellent though homely meal. From the 
information she afforded me I derived much 
that was interesting with regird to the 
parish—in the first place, that the parish 
was not what it to be when there 
were less beer-houses, and that, with a 
pulation of 1,300 or 1,400, there were no 
ess than nine beer- houses; next, that some 
a ag or persons unknown (whu had pro- 
ably been mis-spending their time at one 
of those houses on the previous night) had 
robbed her garden of its finest peaches, or 
I should have had a better dessert; and 
finally, that a great number of years ago 
Oliver Cromwell had personally superin- 
tended the battering down of the old 
church, and flattened the nose of ever 
statue then and theve lying. I was muc 
pleased with the good-natured communi- 
cativeness of the worthy landlady, and 
having sufficiently refreshed myself, again 
set out forthe church. In the yard is a 
monument to B. Major Kershaw, of the 
13th light infantry, who was one of the 
unfortunates who fell at Jugdulluch, in 
Affghanistan, in the disastrous affair of 
January, 1842; he was at the storming of 
Ghuznee, and it is said that he once saved 
the life of general Sale. There are several 
handsome willow trees in this burial- 
groufid, and they are disposed with good 
effect. Although these willows, as Robert 
Hall says, show nothing but nature hang- 
ing out signals of distress, their cultivation 
by no means brings with it that kind of 
objection which I have before urged to the 
erpetuation of the skull and cross-bones. 
ut men’s minds are very differently af- 
fected by the varieties of outward circum- 
stances, and perhaps my views of the sub- 
ject are somewhat peculiar. With regard 
to the history of the willow, it is said to 
have been introduced into England by the 
poet Pope, who being with lady Suffolk 
when she received a parcel from Spain 
bound with withies, which appeared alive, 
took one, ard planted itin his garden. It 
grew up, and afterwards became so well 
nown as Pope’s willow, at Twickenham 
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This tree is one of the greatest favourites in 
China, as may be inferred from its constant 
introduction into Chinese pictures. Grow- 
ing on the banks of its native Euphrates, 
near Babylon (whence its name), it was the 
willow on which the weeping daughters of 
Zion “ hung their harps. ong the ab- 
surdities committed and permitted here in 
the shape of epitaph writing are the follow- 
ing:— 
“ The great Jehovah from above 

A» angel bright did send 

To fatch that pretty harmless babe 

To joys that never end.” 
“ Oar parents dear, now you may see 

Oh how highly Christ have wrought for we.” 


“* Here lies the greatest comfort of my life, 
Wr.o was the best of husbands to a wife, 
A loving father, and a friend sincere— 
Such was the man that bis deposed here.” 
Among the circumstances connected 
with the history of Kempsey are the fol- 
lowing:—Henry II held his court here, 
and delivered his charta concerning Ink- 
borough, witnessed by the ee of 
Canterbury, with other bishops and nobles. 
. In1265, Simone Montford, earl of Leices- 
ter, with his unfortunate prisoner Henry 
III, were. at Kempsey, and lay at the 
bishop's palace (which then stood there), 
just before the battle of Evesham. Kemp- 
sey was made a prebendal church in the 
college of Westbury by bishop Giffard, in 
1288; and at the same time a vicarage was 
instituted, and 6s. 8d. reserved yearly to 
the bishop, and 8s. 6d. to the priory of 
Worcester. The rectory fell to the crown 
at the dissolution, and was given to the 
dean and chapter of Worcester, in ex- 
change for Hallow, Grimley, Henwick, 
Woodhall, and Alverton, near Stratford, &c. 
There was originally a chantry here, with 
an altar to the Virgin, and rents were left 
for burning a taper continually before it, 
as well as regulations that the attendant 
riests and chaplains should be remarkable 
Pr chastity. ere are two chapels, Nor- 
ton and Stoulton, connected with this 
mother church. The ancient families of 
Beauchamp, the earls of Warwick, Sandys, 
Bucke, and Nash, are interwoven with the 
history of this parish. — Worcestershire 
Chronicle. 


SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE 


INSANE. 
In the ye pe of agents for the cure 
of insanity, 1 do not think we have suffici- 


ently considered the importance of ullow- 
ing, under certain restrictions, the insane 
to associate with persons of sane mind. 
In many individuals, the idea of the treat- 
ment of insanity is indissolubly connected 
with perfect isulation and seclusion. Di- 
rectly indications of derangement of mind 





are manifested, it is by many thought in- 
dispensably necessary that the party a0 
afflicted should be immediately confined in 
one or a suite of rooms, under the imme- 
diate surveillance of an i 
ant; the medical practitioner, or proprietor 
of the establishment, only ae 
visiting the party in question. This m 
of procedure is, [have no doubt, absolutely 
necessary in certain cases and stages of 
this distressing malady; but experience 
convinces. me that this seclusion is, in the 
majority of cases, carried beyond its legi 
timate extent. In all ecatablighmente fs 
the treatment of insanity, the patients 
ought to be permitted, when there exists 
nothing in connexion with the case to con- 
tra-indicate it, to associate as much as pos- 
sible with the family of the proprietor or 
resident superintendent. I have witnessed 
the happiest effects from the adoption of 
this course; and although an occasional 
pomes inconvenience and annoyance may 
occasioned by this circumstance, these 
ought willingly to be submitted to if any 
advantages are likely to result to those un- 
fortunate persons p under their care, 
The great, the paramount object in all in- 
stitutions for the reception of the insane, 
should be their permanent restoration to 
health. ay! < other consideration ought 
to yield to this. By permitting patients 
labouring under harmless delusions, or 
merely suffering from hypochondriasis, to 
associate with persons of healthy mind and 
cheerful disposition, we may, in many in- 
stances, effectually re-establish mental 
soundness and happiness. Nothing is more 
calculated to lengthen the duration of in- 
sanity, and te permanently establish its 
existence, than the system of confinin 
insane persons by themselves in om 
rooms until the patient is pronounced cured, 
or some essential change has taken place 
in the character of the malady. When the 
patient is not violent, destructive, or offen- 
sive (and these are not usual concomi- 
tants), he ought to be allowed to partici- 
pate in the pleasures of social life. Ihave 
seen patients who were the personification 
of wretchedness when confined to their 
own apartments, become happy, cheerful, 
and delightful companions when permit 
to form part of the family circle. Viewed 
in the light of a remedial measure, I can 
conceive no course of moral treatment so 
calculated to benefit the insane as that to 
which I have referred. An advantage ap- 
pears to be derived from the clusbing, or 
communion, of unhealthy with healthy 
minds, which, under judicious supervision, 
cannot but be productive of great and es- 
sential service to those unhappily afflicted 
with this terrible calamity.— Dr. Winslow's 
Edition of the Lunatics’ Act. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


It has been truly remarked that many of 
the events of real life would surpass the 
of romance, if told with the same 
pis and feeling; and Birmingham and 
neighbourh has latterly been the 
theatre of deeds as romantic as any novelist 
could conceive, though invested with all the 
true sobriety of matters of fact. A young 
American planter, named Da Costa, of 
family and immense fortune, without 
any incumbrances, and almost without liv- 
ing relatives, had latterly, it appears, come 
over to England in search of a wife—rather 
@romantic errand, considering the number 
of ladies to which the United States have 
gree birth, but one respecting which he 
only one person to please, and that one 
himself. After visiting some of the most 
fashionable cities in the kingdom, and 
“spending his money iike a prince,” with- 
out meeting the object of his search, he 
com a visit to Birmingham, and was stand- 
ing one day at the door of the Hen and 
Chickens, when, as old wives would say 
(and circumstances have in this case proved 
the truth of the saying), the very person 
he came to England to look for walked 
across New-street, nearly opposite where 
he stood. Struck by her appearance with 
those peculiar sensations which lovers will 
best understand, but which we—maugre 
our grey hairs—have not yet quite furgot- 
ten, he followed the lady, and with much 
— (in words we will not pretend to 
il) expressed a wish for a better ac- 
— and a desire to see her home. 
e young lady, a Miss Rimmer, of Al- 
cester, was at that time on a visit at Mr. 
Heeley’s, Bristol-road, to whose house the 
stranger accompanied her; but his partner 
in life not quite liking such a romantic 
visitor to a young lady then under her ma- 
tronly protection, with due sense of pro- 
priety discouraged the gentleman, and refer- 
red him to her parents. The traveller, how- 
ever, was not to be diverted from an object 
in search of whom he had travelled so far, 
and the little town of Alcester was shortly 
well nigh frightened from its propriety by 
& carriage and four driving up at full speed 
to the house of Mr. Rimmer. After many 
wonderings and many “ guesses” amon 
the inhabitants who it could be, it turne 
out that it was Mr. Da Costa, come in the 
most gentlemanly and honourable manner 
to request of the parents permission to pay 
his addresses to their daughter. Advice 
was asked of those with whom they usually 
advised on other matters, and all circum- 
stances duly weighed, consent was natu- 
rally given; and the stranger gave such 
evidences of sincerity of his attachment, 
that he was not long in finding his way to 
the heart of Miss Rimmer; and then—well, 
what then?—why, what think you, gertle 
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reader? he neither abandoned her to a 
broken heart, nor seduced her, and left her 
to comfort herself with a dose of prussic 
acid, though many tales wereafloat of what 
the “ biuebeard ” would do, but “ married 
her at Alcester church on Saturday last!” 
three carriages and four conveying the 
parties who graced the nuptual ceremony 
with their presence. You see we are not 
writing a tragedy, but an opera; and an 
opera we trust it will be, as far as the cha- 
racteristic goes of “all ending happi hie 
for the oid people whose daughter has 
thus become a wife are good, worthy, 
honest people, in moderate circumstances. 
The lady possesses good sense as well as 
personal attractions, and the stranger has 
shown himself, by munificent presents, and 
by various acts of kindness, as delicate as 
they were generous, to be really what he 
passes for—a man of vast wealth, and a 
gentleman. We understand that the eldest 
brother of Miss Rimmer is to accompan: 
her to her new residence on the other side 
of the Atlantic, when his fortune, as well 
as hers, will be made. And so ends our 
romance of real life. 





THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Margaret and Edmund, when out of 
hearing, observed a silence which appeared 
embarrassing to both. The thoughts which 
were rapidly passing through their minds 
were of a new and strange character. Nei- 
ther spoke for some time; at length Poyn- 
der remarked: “I scarcely know, Mi 
Cumlin, whether I shall offend by intro- 
ducing to your immediate attention a sub-_ 
ject on which the future happiness of a 
very dear friend depends. But I ought to 
apologise for my presumption in mono 
lising the conversation this evening, and. I 
am candid enough to admit that I did so 
purposely to distract your attention to my- 
self, in order to justify me in the course I 
desire to adopt—that of requesting your 
attention for a few moments to the cruel 
situation of my friend Waldron.” 

The lovely creature hung heavily on the 
speaker's arm, and by the light of the moon 

mund thought he perceived a tear on 
her cheek. She answered, with sweet emo- 
tion: “It is unnecessary to offer an apo- 
logy for what you are pleased to call your 
presumption. 1 have experienced pleasure 
in listening to your remarks, which I have 
not felt since the death of my poor mother, 
who blended with her devoted affection for 
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me, a care for the culture of my mind. 
You will not wonder then that I listened 
to your descriptions with delight, for my 
mother was a ‘daughter of Ituly,’ and oh! 
how good and beautiful.” 

She paused; several tears chased each 
other down her lovely cheeks; she then 
added: “ With regard to Waldron, what 
am Itosay? My tongue for the present 
must be silent. In obeying my father’s 
wishes, perhaps I may be placing a res- 
traint on mine own; but, sir, such new and 
such strange feelings overpower me, that I 
cannot speak further on this subject.” 

“ Pardon me, Miss Cumlin,” replied Ed- 
mund; “with your affection for the me- 
mory of departed worth, I deeply sympa- 
thise; such remembrances do your heart 
credit. Your language respecting my 
friend gives me exquisite pain.” 

Pa why?” interrogated the lovely 

r 
oe I believed you were the be- 
trothed of Waldron, and I know he re- 
gards you with deep affection; and there- 
fore the attentions of Mr. Barnard have 
wounded him much.” 

“Mr. Waldron,” Margaret answered 
coldly, “may have deceived himself with 
regard to me and Mr. Barnard; but I trust 
for the present you will spare me on this 
subject. Ican only say that the assidui- 
ties of Mr. Barnard are utterly distasteful 
to me; I cannot listen with pleasure to the 
language of a scorner of the best qualities 
which adorn my sex; and but for private 
services he has rendered my father, per- 
haps I should never have mentioned his 
name in conjunction with mine own.” 

‘Trust me,” rejoined Poynder, “ that 
man means you ill. I have studied human 
nature to little advantage, if I am mistaken 
in his views respecting you. His enmity 
is apparent to James. Your father’s kind 
notice of me may justify me in desiring a 
continuance of an acquaintance with you; 
and perhaps, Miss Cumlin, P ie will not 
consider me impertinent in desiring your 
friendship.” 

“ What!” cried Margaret, who recovered 
in an instant all her native vivacity and 
archness of expression; “then you are a 
believer in the Platonic doctrine? and 
think it possible that two beings of oppo- 
site sexes can experience friendship?” 

“ And why not?” inquired Edmund, in 
the same strain. 

“Why not?” continued the laughing 
girl; “because it has never yet succeeded, 
although so often tried. Friendship from 
@ young man, with a poetical temperament, 
to a youthful girl whom the world has 
flattered into a belief that she possesses 
personal attractions—oh no, I will not be- 
lieve this; and assure yourself that I 
should laugh at and pity any friend of 
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mine who would hazard such a dangerous 
experiment.” 

“Ah, madam, you are satirical,—un- 
merciful, pitiless. 1 abandon Plato at 
once, on such irresistible arguments. Yet 
you reduce me to the necessity of believing 
that your apparent approbation of senti- 
ments I had the honour to utter was ex- 
pressed in order to flatter my poor vanity, 
as you deny me any further acquaintance,” 

“ Now you have abandoned that old gen- 
tleman Plato, I shall resume all my former 
seriousness; and pray Mr. Poynder assure 
yourself that I shall feel proud of your 
acquaintance, and shall feel happy at meet- 
ing you in those circles in which I move.” 

“And Waldron, what shall I say to 
him?” 

“Tell him I may not meet him. 1 am 
commanded not, and for the present I must 
obey.” 

“I think I need not inform you, my 
dear lady, that should you require a 
friend—” 

“ That I shall find a discreet one in Mr. 
Edmund Poynder, an artist of some cele- 
brity, just returned from his travels. Well, 
I perceive I pain you; therefore, if in fu- 
ture I require the interference of a male 
monster, a real lion, I shall at once apply 
to you, in preference to any one I know.” 

** Ah, you make me too happy,” rejoined 
the young painter, as they directed their 
footsteps to the pavilion; and his voice 
trembled, and with difficulty he suppressed 
a sigh. Did he deceive himself ?—did he 
hear a responsiveinspiration? He thought 
so; whether it emanated from Margaret’s 
bosom, or from the light wind amongst the 
fruits and flowers, he could not determine. 

The principal room of the pavilion was 
blazing with a galaxy of light. The hiss- 
ing tea-kettle sent into every corner of the 
apartment a grateful sound; the company 
were re-assembled around a table loaded 
with the most delicious viands—refreshin 
tea, rich cream, and home-baked bre 
All luxuries of the table were there. 

Barnard looked daggers; his friend 
sneered; Waldron appeared grave; and 
Hamish, who never neglected the hour for 
tea, rae the happiest and gayest of 
the whole group; and Jane seemed wrapt 
in her own sweet reflections, Cumlin ap- 

anxious to commence operations on 
the good things at table; but where was 
his daughter and the young painter? The 
cogitations of the assembled party were not 
of lengthened duration, for before Miss 
Jeffery had poured out the last cup, the 
truants entered the room. A pang shot 
through Barnard’s heart at their entrance, 
and he inwardly doomed the young artist 
to destruction. Cumlin smiled on the 
young man, and desired him and _ his 
daughter to sit beside him. He occusion- 
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ally spoke to Poynder of-other lands, indi- 
cating his intimate acquaintance with their 
policy, arts, and sciences. 

It was now Edmund’s place to feel as- 
tonished at the elegant language in which 
the apparently. rude smuggler conveyed his 
ideas, clothed in poetical expressions. 
Cumlin did not appear to notice the young 
man’s surprise, but proceeded ts descant 
on Greece and Italy, in strains which indi- 
cated a complete knowledge of their geo- 
graphy, productions, and polity. Afier a 
pause he thus addressed Poynder:— 

“I need not say te you, sir, that I feel 
as if my youth had again returned, in con- 
versing on those pursuits with which my 
early days were associated. I was ulways 
passionately attached to the arts, especially 
to music, believing it to be one of the 
chief instruments in ancient civilisation, 
and one of the principal marks by which 
an improved state of society was distin- 
guishable from the barbarity of other 
tribes. A remarkable instance of the hu- 
manising tendency of music was exhibited 
in the condition of one of the tribes of 
the ancient Gr:eks in Peloponessus. It 
was observed that the Arcadians were much 
more gentle in their dispositions and man- 
ners than their neighbours in the sur- 
rounding districts; and as they were en- 
thusiastically devoted to music, which their 
neighbours neglected to cultivate, their 
mildness of character was believed to be the 
effect of its power, and I believe it true.” 

“Your remarks are correct,” rejoined 
Edmund; “and it seems to be necessary 
to our Nappinere in this state of being, that 
we should have some relaxation. Now, 
the higher the enjoyment the better the 
effect upon the heart and mind; conse- 
quently our meeting here to-day, and en- 
Joying each other’s company, is a pleasant 
relaxation from other pursuits, for the 
sounds and sights of lovely nature afford 
the most delightful and useful pleasures; 
and the exhibition of the fine arts so similar 
to these have almost an equal claim on our 
hearts’ devotion. Again, the amusements 
of a whole people have a powerful influence 
on their moral character, and no doubt 
bull baiting, and other barbarous sports, 
have engendered and fustered that peculiar 
recklessness of life, fierceness of temper, 
and manners, common to the people who 

ttake in and encourage them, while 

tters—"’ 

“ Hold! hold!” shouted Cumlin, with 
violent agitation, “no more of that sub- 
ject. Too well I know its truth. Alas! 
those sports in which I indulged in my 
~ have made me what I am—a man 
rT) ee 

“Dear father!” cried Margaret, laying 
her soft hand on the old man’s shoulder, 
“ you terrify me by your looks.” 
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“Poor Margery, my innocent lovely girl, 
what was I about?” whispered Cumlin, in 
tender accents. “I am better now; but 
he surptised me into a momentary frenzy.” 

“ It was an accident, my father.” 

“ True, true, my lve.” 

The company appeared surprised at this 
scene, aul their wonder was 1 t diminished 
when Cumlin thus preceeded, as if nothing 
had happened: “ lt requires, I think, an 
advanced state of suciety, and the exis- 
tence of high and intellectual enduwments, 
for the production and appreciation of 
finished specimens of art; while the pur- 
suit of gain, of money, and almost all the 
occupations of mere Cosinens have a ten- 
dency to cramp and cireumscribe the mind.” 

* But,” exclaimed Barnard, ‘‘as a politi- 
cian I am listening to what beneficial effect 
these boasted arts produce on the national 
character.” 

“Sir,” returned Poynder, “ their influ- 
ence is an important element in the grand 
department of political and national mo- 
rallty, patrivtisin, and love of country.” 

“ How, sir? inform us,” interrupted the 
squire triumphantly. 

“TI will,’ answered Edmund, mildly. 
“The cultivation of the fine arts impels us. 
to take an interest in the natural aspects 
and phenomena of the country, and its in- 
habitants. We are necessarily led to ob- 
serve and study its scenery, its resources, 
and climate. e desire to give birth and 
being to that almost innate attachment to 
our native land, which, sir, all her true 
children feel. We therefore desire to por- 
tray and describe her skies, her rivers, her 
ocean shores, mountains, plains, and val- 
leys, her aon Sea and her various 

roductions. e wish to be inspired by 

er charms and history. The latter fur- 
nishes many an interesting theme for the 
employment of the muses. Sony, sculp- 
ture, painting, eloquence, are all busy with 
its scenes and events. The manners of the 
inhabitants, too, are all sources of thrilling 
interest to genius. These delight to im- 
mortalise for amusement and instruction. 
Whatever the hand of genius touches, it 
endues with a ten-fold charm, and we al- 
ways experience more pleasure in the view 
of scenes already made familiar to our 
imagination by the magic hand of poetry 
and painting.’ 

“J have listened, sir,” rejoined Barnar |}, 
“with attention, but you have not yet an- 
swered my question relative to the guod 
the fine arts effect on the political relations 
of society in any country ” 

‘Perhaps not, sir,” rejoined Edmund, 
directing a meaning look at Margaret, 
“but allow me to proceed, and I will endea- 
vour to satisfy you that the more objects 
of endearment there are in a country, the 
more tenaciously do her citizens cling to 
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her memory, andthe more bravely do they 
stand in her defence. Works of art and 
literature being objects of deep and uni~- 
versal interest, the admiration engendered 
by them will always furnish nourishment 
and strength tothis important principle of 
our nature; they make the land more lovely 
and elegant, and, therefore, more dearly 
beloved, in the same wey as multiplying 
the attractions of our homes renders us 
more firmly and tenderly attached to our 
domestic circle and fireside.” 

* Bravo!” cried Cumlin; “ proceed, my 
dear boy.” 

His daughter's cheek flushed with pride 
at the sudden influence the painter appear- 
ed to possess over her father. 

Edmund smiled, and said, “ [ have near- 
ly done, but I merely wish to remark—” 

“Well, well, before you say more, let 
us have these tea-things removed, and have 
a cheerful glass to our better acquaintance, 
young man.” 

While these improvements are taking 
place, we may observe the altered position 
of our company. The lovers had, by ge- 
neral consent, suspended their conversa- 
tion, in order to pay attention to the argu- 
ment. This is the spontaneous homage 
which taste ever pays to truth and talent. 
Barnard, as we have noticed, endeavoured 
to lead Edmund into a labyrinth, but — 
this period he had failed. His friend, Mr. 
Stanley, whose name we should have intro- 
duced before, sat listlessly in his chair, 
ewployed in staring at Miss Gettings. 
Margaret, perceiving her father had con- 
ceived a strong feeling of regard for the 
painter, did not attempt to disguise the 
feelings of admiration with which she re- 
garded him. Waldron gazed on, bewilder- 
ed; he had implored his friend’s aid to de- 
prive the odious and unprincipled Barnard 
of the power of wounding him in the ten- 
derest point. This duty he had performed 
effectually, for Margaret nae to have 
forgotten the existence of the squire in her 
eagerness to retain every sentence which 
fell from the lips of Poynder. This Wal- 
dron perceived; and although he felt he 
had introduced a dangerous friend, and 
perceived the impression Edmund had made 
on Margaret’s imagination, yet he acquitted 
his friend of any intention to supplant him. 
Indeed, Edmund was so plain in counte- 
nance, and ordinary in person, that when 
Waldron accidentally rose and perceived 
his own handsome figure in an opposite 
mirror, he felt he could never suspect Miss 
Cumlin of any warmer sentiment than 
esteem for the ill-favoured artist. 


( To be continued. ) 
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GRETNA GREEN. 


This celebrated scene of clandestine 
ae situated in Dumfries-shire, 
near the mouth of the river Esk, nine 
miles north-west from Carlisle, is thus de- 
scribed by Pennant:—* At a short distance 
from the bridge is the little village of 
Gretna, the resort of all amorous couples, 
whose union the prudence of parents or 
guardians prohibits. Here the young pair 
may be instantly united by a fisherman, a 
joiner, or a blacksmith, who marry from two 
guineas @ job to a dram of whiskey. But 
the price is generally adjusted by the in- 
formation off the postilions from Carlisle, 
who are in the pay of one or other of the 
above worthies; but even the drivers, in 
case of necessity, have been known to un- 
dertake the sacerdotal office. This place 
is distinguished from afar by a small plan- 
tation of firs, the Cyprian grove of the 
aes a sort of landmark for fugitive 
overs. As I had a great desire to see the 
high priest, by stratagem I succeeded. He 
appeared in the form of a fisherman, a 
stout fellow in a blue coat, rolling round 
his solemn chops a quid of tobacco of no 
common size. One of our party was sup- 
posed to come to explore the coast; we 
questioned him about the price, which, 
after eyeing us attentively, he left to our 
honour. ‘The church of Scotland does 
what it can to prevent these clandestine 
matches, but in vain; for these infamous 
— despise the fulmination of the 
Kirk, and excommunication is the only 
penalty it can inflict.” The first person 
that twined the bands of Hymen at famed 
Gretna, is supposed to have been a man 
named Scott, who resided at the Rigg, a 
few miles from the village, about the year 
1750. He was accounted a shrewd crafty 
fellow, and little more is known of him. 
George Gordon, an old soldier, started up 
as his successor, and after him came the 
noted Joseph Paisley, who first obtained 
the name oF the “ blacksmith,” allusive to 
Vulcan’s employment as the celestial priest 
of matrimony. On more than one occa- 
sion he earned the handsome fee of one 
hundred guineas. Lord Westmoreland, 
Lord Deerhurst, und one or two others, 
paid fully that sum, and many of the infe- 
rior fees were so large, that the “ priest,” 
had he been prudent, might have lived 
merrily and yet died rich. But he liked 
his bottle too well for that, and the same 
remark applies to his successors. After 
the decease of old Joseph Paisley, the field 
lay more pen for competition in the trade, 
and at present there are, we believe, two 
or more rival practitioners at Gretna. 
The marriage of lord Westmoreland with 
the great heiress of Mr. Child, the banker, 
is remembered for one circumstance. ‘The 
fugitive pair being closely pursued, and 
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of “the border,” the earl, to gain a start 
of ten minutes, drew a pistol and shot the 
leading horse of Mr. Child's carriage. The 
eldest daughter of this Gretna wedding, 
lady Sophia Fane, inherited the great for- 
tune of her grandfather, including Child’s 
bank at Temple-bar, and having married 
lord Jersey, became mother of the lady 
Adela Ibbetson. 


———» 


THE CASCADE BARBERINA. 


The torrent of water comes down from 
the glaciers of the Buet, and makes a sud- 
den and most terrific plunge over the pre- 
cipice into a black jagged mountain 
which the ancients would have celebrated 
as one of the mouths of bell, with a mighty 
roar and acrash that is almost stunning. 
(Such is Cheever’s description in his “Wan- 
derings of a Pilgrim in the shadow of 
Mont Blanc’). On this side you stand 
upon a green knoll, a little grassy moun- 
tain, of which the verdure is perpetually 
wetted by the spray, and holding on by your 
staff firmly thrust into the ground, or bya 
tree on the borders of the gorge, you may 
look down into the roaring depths, see the 
cataract strike, and admire the conflict of 


. the waters. The accompaniments are very 


grand; hanging masses of verdant forest 
on either side, but above, enormous snow: 
covered mountains, out of which, from the 
mouth of a craggy gorge, bursts at once 
upon you the raging torrent. In a sunny 
day you would have rainbows arching the 
torn rocks, glittering in the spray, and 
dancing over the impearled grass where 
you are standing. But even amidst the 
rain, as I was, in my drab great-coat, it 
was a scene of great sublimity. Coming 
to it, my guide carried me along the side 
of & mountain across the path of a tour- 
mente, or mountain whirlwind, the marks 
of which, in themselves alone, are worth 
going far to see. A circuitous belt of the 
argest trees amidst the pine and fir forest 
that clothes the mountain, are stripped of 
branches, verdure, and sometimes bark, as 
if scathed by lightning, while others are 
broken and twisted, as you might twist a 
willow sapling. The fury of these tour- 
mentes is inconceivable; a traveller overtaken 
by one of them would inevitably be lost; 
they would almost tear the crags them- 
selves from the mountains. A similar 
scene is presented in the valley up which 
you pass from Chamouny to see the Cas- 
cade des Pelerines, marking in this case 
the passage of avalanche, of which the 
wind produced by its swift flight has swept, 
torn, and broken a thousand trees in the 
same manner. At first you can hardly 
credit it, but you are convinced that it was 
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the wind, but not the waves of the ava- 
lanche, by seeing some trees broken short 
off, half way down, as if the storm: angel 
had twisted and snapped them asunder 
with careful hands, close beside other trees 
prostrated and stripped, and others still 
standing. The traveller gazes upon these 
mute spectacles—mute, Bat fiercely elo- 
quent, with deep interest. From the Cas- 
cade Barberina we regained, by a romantic 
ath, the grand route, which we could see 
ar beneath us. I was hungry and tired, 
and it was high time to be so. My guide 
carried me into a mountain chalet, incom- 
parably ruder than his own, built in the 
conical shape of a tent, with a hole at the 
top, so that the smoke might escape with- 
out the trouble of a chimney. As I stood 
to dry my clothes at the verge of a circle 
of stones where the fire was kindled, the 
rain came down upon me from the aper- 
ture above, demonstrating the comfort of 
the arrangements. The wigwam was in- 
habited by a large cag and they talked 
in their native patois, of which I could not 
understand a syllable. They set before me 
a bowl of boiled milk, with black bread so 
hard, that one of its large round loaves 
might have served Achilles for an embossed 
shield, or Ajax to play at quoits with. Nei- 
ther had it the property of sweetness any 
more than softness, but it is wholesome, 
and would keep for ages. As we passed on 
from thence we could discern a solitar 
umbrella at the bottom of the valley, wit! 
a traveller beneath it; my peasant told me 
it was the curate of the parish. If he was 
visiting his people, I am sure he de-~ 
served credit, though if I could travel for 
health or pleasure, it was quite obvious 
that he might likewise, to do good. We 
were now entered — the savage gran- 
deur of the pass of the Téte Noire. ere 
is a combination of grand and beautiful 
elements in this pass, which it is very dif- 
ficult to array in language, and the painter 
can transfer to his canvas only little by 
little the wonders of the scene. Abrupt 
precipices, frowning at each other across 
the way like black thunder clouds about to 
meet; enormous crags overhanging you so 
far, that you tremble to pass under them; 
—_ cliffs looking down w you and 
watching you on the other side, as if wait- 
ing to see the mountain fall upon you; a 
torrent thundering beneath you; masses 
of the richest verdure flung in wild dra- 
ry over the whole gorge; galleries hewn 
in the rock, by which you pass the angular 
perpendicular cliffs as in rocky hammocks 
swung in the air; villages suspended above 
ou, and Jooking sometimes as if floating 
in the clouds; snowy mountain ridges far 
above these; clusters of chalets almost as 
far below you, with the tinkling of bells, 
the hum of voices, and the roar of the tor- 
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rent fitfully sweeping up to you on the 
wind; these are the combinations present- 
ed to you in the ‘ete Noire. It is a eon- 
centration and repetition in miniature of 
some of the grand features of the Simplon, 
but at the same time rich and beautiful 
beyond description. I enjoyed this pas- 
sage much, although in the rain; and when 
I got to the solitary ‘auberge’ in the midst 
ot all this grandeur, I resolved to go ro 
further, but to wait one night at least for 
fair weather. A party of English ladies 
with one gentleman passed me just then. 
I told him I did not like to leave such 
scenery, without beholding it by sunlight. 
You are right, said he, to wait, being alone, 
but we must move on. Poor man! It was 
but too evident that he envied me my lone- 
liness and independence. Just at this mo- 
ment he could not well do otherwise; indeed 
there is a comfort in being alone, some- 
times; I certainly congratulated myself 
that I was not in the place of that gentle- 
man, to go dripping behind the lad‘es in 
such a forlorn mist, through some ot the 
finest scenery in the world. Had there 
been ladies in my case, we too should have 
.to move on, so there may possibly some- 
times be something gained by being a 
single man. For, if I had been double or 
triple, the triplicity could hardly have 
been accommodated, or would have thought 
it necessary, as this English party did, to 
go farther, and perhaps fare worse. Sv on 
they went, through the mist of rain, doubt- 
ing whether to admire the scenery or to 
regret that they could not see it; while for 
me the good people at the ‘auberge’ kindled 
a fire, prepared me a comfortable supper 
with plenty of strawberries and cream, and 
gave me a comfortable bed. In strawberry 
and cream time,a traveHer fares grandly 
in Switzerland, and I managed to bear the 
disappointment of a stormy evening with 
much more equanimity than if I had been 
clambering the precipices on the way to 
Martigny. 
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The Philathenic Literary Magazine. 

A monthly periodical, exhibiting consi- 
derable talent both in prose and poetry. 
The short sketches are written with hu- 
mour, and those -going over several num- 
bers are exceedingly interesting. “Some 
Speculations and a Sketch” is clever. Sa- 
muel Squib visits London, and, bewildered 
by the noise and bustle around him, he 
leaves his great coat in the coach, which 
stopped not at the inn at which he alight- 
ed, but passed on to the other extremity 
of the town. Circumstances, therefure, 
favoured the clothes-seller, into whose shop 
Squib was pushed by the passers by: 
“*What would you please to want, 
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sir? Great coat, sir? We have some 
very good articles in that way; last you 
six winters, sir, and then suit your man, 
Here’s an article now, sir, that is positively 
as hard as a brick-bat, and lasting as 
a inill;stone. Feel its consistency, sir, 
Though it’s so lasting, sir; it’s as hght as 
a feather, and as soft as a lamb’s coat.’ 
—‘ Soft, my good fellow! Why, you this 
moment assured me ’twas as hard as——’ 
‘ Aye, that was speaking figuratively, sir, 
—figuratively.—‘ Well, speaking figura- 
tively, what is the price?’—‘ ‘Lhe price, 
sir, of this inestimable article, is—is,’ look- 
ing minutely at a small mark in the sleeve, 
fis three pounds ten, and a capital article 
for the money. You'll not get one made 
for twice the sum, sir—not for three times 
the money, go where you will.’—‘ Oh, oh!’ 
quoth Squib, ‘some defect in that sleeve.’ 
So taking up the coat tailorly, as nearly as 
he could imitate the man, he examined the 
mark in the sleeve. It was 40s! In his 
simplicity he stared widely. A light 
dawned on his mind; dim recollections of 
newspaper readings arose; he fancied him- 
self in the clutches of—a Jew; a Jew of 
Holywell-street!—Yet, no. The face was 
flat; the whiskers red; the nose was a pug; 
he was as pure a specimen of the species 
Cockney as ever flourished on the pastoral 
declivity of Holborn-hill. ‘1f thou hast 
honesty or shame in thee, now will it be 
proved,’ said Squib, as he timidly brought 
the marks under his attention, and ventur- 
ed to insinuate that he had ‘made a mis- 
take.’"—‘ Made a mistake! No, sir, we'll 
make you any thing, from a hackney- 
coachman’s dozen of capes to a pair of 
spatter-dashes, but we never make mis- 
takes, nor misfits either, sir. Hum—ah— 
that? Why, that’s the mark of the late 
owner, the lord mayor of London, I as- 
sure you, sir; this was his fortieth great 
coat during his year of office. And a 
prime coat it is; fits you beautifully—only 
wants a little taking-in in the back, lettin 
out under the arms, shortening behind, 
new cuffs and buttons. We can do it all 
while you wait, sir. Take a seat, sir. 
Three pounds ten, if Fh please, sir.’ Ut- 
terly astonished and fearing lest the man’s 
audacity might involve him in the pur- 
chase of stock and business, he actually 
knocked down a policeman in his hurry 
to get away, without being taken before a 
magistrate; was dragged by a zealous cad 
into a friendly omnibus with ‘ White 
Horse Cellar’ painted on its side, and 
thrown upon its cushions, to reflect on the 
unequalled impudence of London trades- 
men, and the probability of ever again be- 
holding his own grey frieze. Alone he 
sat, pondering on the solitude which can be 
enjoyed even in the midst of a crowded 
metropolis.” 
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The translations from the German and 
Italian are gvod, “'rhe Poet’s Fate” in 


particular. They are extracts from a 


work little known, “ The Poetical Remains 
of the late Robert Fraser;” and evince 
judgment in selection. The opening arti- 
cle is clever—* Gloriana, a Chronicle of 
Chivalry,” as is also 
THE EFFECTS OF MONOPOLY UPON TRADE. 
“The state of the poorer classes, not 
only of this country, but throughout the 
civilised world, is such, that it becomes a 
question. not of a nation, but of mankind 
generally, as to what means should be 
adopted to alleviate the great and growing 
distress which, unfortunately, seems to be 
co-extensive with civilisation itself. Ab- 
stractedly considered, it is, indeed, a pain- 
ful subject for reflection, that people should 
be perishing for want of the actual neces- 
saries of life amidst so much luxury and 
epee which is enjoyed by the favoured 
lew; and it forces upun all reflective minds 
the question, whether it is produced by 
oppression and unjust laws, or is the natu- 
ral consequence of a superabundant popu- 
lation? The last of these alleged causes 
is too absurd to be entertained for a mo- 
ment; what can be more irreverent than to 
assert there are more human beings sent 
into the world than can be maintained ? 
It is vain to suppose that the tide of in- 
creasing population is to be stayed. That 
tide has its ebbs and flows; but the last 
census left us with upwards of twenty -six 
millions of souls in these kingdoms. With 
the exception of a comparatively small 
number, born to wealth without labour, 
these twenty-six millions have continuall 
present to their minds the necessity of toil- 
ing in one way or other for subsistence. 
For an Englishman there is no standing 
still; onwards he must move, or sink. 
Tuil is the Englishman’s lot; but in no 
country on the fuce of the earth is toil so 
cheerfully submitted to, or so litule oppres- 


_sive to the frame. With prin 4 motive fer 


labouring hard, and the capability of en- 
durance beyond what the people of any 
other country possess, all that is wanted 
for such a population is that they shall 
have their arms free—that they shall have 
leave to toil. In England the agricultural 
labourer will always intrinsically be a 
cheaper labourer than the continental la- 
bourer; and, as far as the raising of food 
is concerned, the cost here will be lower 
than on the continent. Monopoly may 
artificially enhance the cost of subsistence 
of the labourer; but we exclude monopoly. 
Let the agriculturist and the manufacturer 
be disencumbered of the monopolist, and 
then we say English labour will always be 
able to do for itself: competition is as 
healthful and invigorating to the farmer 
as the manufacturer. I am not prepared 
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to give an opinion as to the manner in 
which it would be best to obtain a revenue; 
indeed, it wonld be presumptuous to grap- 
ple with a question that has baffled the 
greatest of statesmen, but it does seem but 
common sense that the prosperity of a 
nation must depend upon its labouring 
population, and therefore anything that 
supersedes their operation must be preju- 
dicial to the interests uf the country. It 
is erronevus to estimate the prosperity of 
an empire by the number and extent of its 
possessions. The nation, however small, 
that has the happiest and must contented 
people, will always possess the most powcr. 

erhaps nothing has contributed more to 
the distress of the English nation than the 
acquisition of her numerous colonies, and 
perhaps nothing can account better for the 
privation and «destitution of her working 
classes than the vast number of the aris- 
tocracy who are revelling in luxury and 
profusion. Our taxes are not all levied for 
revenue, but for the protection of this mu- 
nopoly against honest industry, to pamper 
the few and to starve the many. The 
question of free-trade has been so fre- 
quently discussed that it becomes a diffi- 
cult mattcr to bring forward any new ar- 
gument in favuur of the subject, and there- 
fore, without presuming to suggest a reme- 
dy for the existing distress, I shall make 
it rather my province to trace that distress 
to the monopoly of our commerce. Per- 
haps nothing contributes more to this dis- 
tress than that exclusive feeling called 
nationality, which robs us of that sympa- 
thy and good feeling which should exist 
between man and man, and conflicts inte- 
rests which ought to be mutual. It is the 
vain attempt to render a nation indepen- 
dent, as it is termed, that creates war, and 
supports oppression in the shape of useless 
and arbitrary monarchies. It is this na- 
tionality that prevents the freely bartering 
the productions of one country for those 
of another. The very fact that even the 
common necessaries of life are not all pro- 
duced in any one single country proves 
that the earth was never meant to be divi- 
ded into so many parts, one against the 
other. Every nation has its superfluous 

roductions as well as its deficiencies, and, 

owever it may artificially lessen the latter, 
still it must in the end impoverish the peo- 
ple; and yet, although this is a fact that 
cannot be denied, the system is universally 
1 prego and we seek to acquire by much 
abour and art what, if trade were less re- 
stricted, we should obtain as the natural 
and superfluous product of another coun- 
try. This brings us to that most powerful 
argument against free-trade—self-interest. 
It will be found that those who have, as it 
is called, protection, have of all others the 
least claim to it. They are the owners, if 











I may so term them, of our deficiencies, 
and they seek to increase the intrinsic 
value of their goods to that of our super- 
fluous productions; in a word, if we have 
free-trade, one half of the incomes of our 
landholders would be reduced—one half of 
the immense riches would be distributed 
among the working classes. In this coun- 
try we number among our deficiencies corn 
and grain of various kinds; among our su- 

rfluities are our manufactures, whereas, 
im many countries, particularly on the con- 
tinent, the reverse is the case. The remedy 
here seems plain enough, were we permit- 
ted to use it; but, as in this free country 
the few govern the many, so are our de- 
ficiencies protected and our superfluities 
neglected. We frequently hear of a defi- 
cient harvest, but seldom find the land- 
holders reduce their rents—it matters not 
to them that their land has been unpro- 
ductive: they reject the rule which teaches 
us that if 1000 produce so much, 500 is 
worth but a moiety. The cry against the 
corn-laws is equalled only in extent by 
that against the low wages which are paid 
to our artizans and mechanics. Inferior 
articles are produced, which, to bring any 
profit to the retailer, must be worked at 
ea entailing endless slavery on the !a- 

urer. ‘The labourer is worthy of his 
hire’ is an adage often quoted, but not al- 
ways acted upon. It is certainly difficult to 
compel tradesmen to give an adequate re- 
muneration in these days of unbounded 
competition and zealous rivalry, but at all 
events the public should not give its sup- 
port to men who, taking advantage of the 
existing distress, grind the labourer down 
until he can hardly obtain a bare sub- 
sistence, and who completely deprive the 
fair trader of any chance. The public is 
always ready to deprecate the system when 
a case of hardship and distress becomes 
generally known, and shows no backward- 
ness in relieving it. It would, however, 
be much better for the unfortunate objects 
of sympathy if some little consideration 
were felt for them in the first instance, 
when it is possible that much misery might 
be prevented which is now either never 
heard of at all, or only relieved by gene- 
rous impulse when a particular “case’’ is 
brought under the public notice. How 
many are there who would indignantly de- 
nounce the cruelty of reducing wages, and 
yet who always proceed on the principle of 

ating down the tradesman to the lowest 
farthing for every article they buy of him? 
It is this system of parsimony on the one 
hand which leads to oppression on the 
other; and it is pretty certain that the cus- 
tomer who haggles about the price of what 
he purchases is very frequently aiding in 
withholding a proper remuneration from 
those who are compelled to support them- 
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selves by their labouts. ‘Livo and let live’ 
is a maxim that should always be kept in 
mind, but which is too often forgotten by 
those who have no occasion to indulge in 
the habit of cheapening, and who would 
despise themselves for it if they only be- 
lieved it had the effect (which it certainly 
has) of diminishing the hard earnings of 
struggling industry. Perhaps no people 
are slower in reforming than are the Eng- 
lish; and injustice must indeed be appa- 
rent before they ever talk of remedyin 

the evil. At one time it was a diffreult 
matter to convince an Englishman that his 
country was in any respects inferior in its 
porenens to others. He imagined Eng- 
and and liberty to be almost synonymous; 
and it was not until he beheld the people 
dying of starvation under the banner of 
freedom that his confidence in the happ 

state of ‘merrie England’ was diminishe 

He looked about him for the boasted liber- 
ty, but found it not. It was not present in 
our House of Commons, occupied by men 
who were pledged to oppress the people 
they pene to represent. In our pa- 
laces he saw pers:yns living amid splendour 
and profusion obtained by a total subver- 
sion of all principles of liberty. He found 
it not in the half-starved inmates of our 
parochial bastiles; nor was it present in 
those laws which make no distinction 
between poverty and crime. No: his 
search after liberty was unsuccessful, and 
he came to the conclusion that he had 
been imposed upon by a shadow. It is 
this sel Psatistied feeling which charac- 
terises the English nation that renders 
them slow to reform. Possessing in an 
eminent degree all the finer feelings of our 
nature, the English people can boast of 
more acts of charity and philanthrophy 
than any other nvtion; and their theory of 
liberty, if carried out, would be the most 
perfect existing. But it is in the practice 
we fail: it is in the misplacing our sympa- 
thies on foreign subjects; in extending our 
charity to aliens, neglecting the more im- 
mediate objects of our care. Let oppres- 
sion be borne by foreigners, and who more 
ready to free them from their shackles 
than Englishmen? But, at the same time, 
who are more blind to the oppression car- 
ried on among themselves? It is this 
morbid feeling which causes them to be 
imposed upon by such men as the Exeter 
Hall saints, who are, for the most part, 
composed of infatuated fanatics, and swin- 
dlers under the garb of religion. Much 
as I deprecate that somewhat selfish adage, 
‘Charity begins at home,’ it requires some 
patience to witness the profuse expenditure 
of money upon unworthy objects whilst 
many around us are dying daily of starva- 
tion. Now-a-days, we can hardly take up 
@ newspaper without finding cases of dis- 
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‘tress and suicide occasioned by the low 


wages given by many of the large esta- 
blishments in London. No language 
can convey the least idea of the vast 
amount of human suffering in this metro- 
polis which may be traced to this source 
alone; and forcible as are the comments 
made in the newspapers, they fail to give 
@ true account of the tragedies which are 
daily enacted in consequence of the slavery 
entailed upon the poorer classes. What- 
ever may be said in favour of the corn- 
laws, it is no exaggeration to assert that 
these deplorable scenes are in a great mea- 
sure uced by our restrictive commerce, 
which, like a besieging army, cuts off all 
ad of relief to the famishing inhabitants. 
ether the measures proposed by the 
free-traders are calculated to ameliorate 
and to diminish this distress time only can 
show; but of this I feel convinced, that ere 
long more enlightened measures will, nay, 
must be forced upon the legislature. The 
time is past when men were in danger for 
uttering their thoughts. The increasin 
enlightenment of the lower classes, es | 
the advanced state of education, must 
lace truth on too broad a basis to fear the 
rowns of royalty and of tyrants in power. 
However interested in their opposition a 
small number of the enemies of free trade 
may be, there is still in their ranks a vast 


majority who have the general welfare of , 


mankind in view, and whose sympathies 
are with the lower classes. We nee a 
right then to expect their assistance. That 
the distress is occasioned by the abuse of 
power even they cannot deny, however 
they may differ with the measures pro- 
to overcome that power; and on 
this ground, then, we have a right to their 
assistance and to their sympathy.” 





The Merrythought for 1846. By the au- 
thor of “ pai Offerings.” Wil- 
loughby. 

This is a little but very amusing effort. 
Sprightly thoughts and correct versifica- 
tion, when combined, present attractions 
which few readers fail to appreciate. Of 
these, the poem we are about to quote 
offers a most pleasing specimen: 


STAVE OF A POLICEMAN. 

Meet me by moonlight alone, 

Oh Molly! the plumpest of cooks, 
And bring from the larder a bone, 

To regale your affectionate Snooks. 
And if, to salute one so fair, 

I desert my cold post in the street, 
What matters thongh Iam not there, 

When my heait still remaius on the beat ! 
Daylight and its glare I contemn, 

For it veils both the planets and thee, 
But, my Venus, about 12 r.™., 

What delight fal's on Z 33 ; 
For as ‘“* Missns’ ‘is then fast asleep, 

And can wither no courtship of ours, 
Down the steps of the airy I creep, 

To exhibit to you my devours! 
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Then meet me, dear Maiden of Grease, 
When the mantle of midnight is due, 

And, though one of the azure police, 
By thy side I never look blue! 

My Superintendent is Love, 
And the duty impose 1 upon me, 

Is with pantries to be hand and glove, 
And the faithfal Inspector of thee! 


The “ Ode to a Cigar” is the best eulo- 
gium on smoking we remember to have 
seen. This practice, the object of bitter 
aversion with many, upon the whole gains 
— “ The Counterblast” of the first 

ames could not put it out; and though it 
somewhat declined in the time of Geo 
III, it has latterly won amazingly on the 
million. Every tobacconist in town and 
country, if he wish to dignify his calling, 
and increase his profits, should print tho 
following stanzas on his envelopes, instead 
of the dull conundrums now in use: 


ODE TO A CIGAR. 


Cigar, tht, like the autumn leaf, 
Dissevered from its parent bough, 
Wearest the russet hue of age, 
Right welcome to my lips art thou: 
When I thy soothing powers invoke, 
Cares vanish with thee into smoxe. 


Companion of my wifeless hearth, 

And solace of my midnight toil ; 
To fancy oft supplying wings— 

Of thoughts the re iMaming oil ; 
What pleasant dreams and fantasies 
Amid thy wreathing vapours rise. 
The iron hand of poverty, 

the daily straggle after bread, 
The thriftiess worshipping of Fame 

That starves the living—fétes the dead, 
The wining bonet of former years, 
Which ed by Time, have tarned to tears, 
Are all forgotten—all unfelt— 

In Lethe’s silent waters cast— 
And on the Present’s dasky brow 

Sits throned the glory of the Past ; 
While yields the Future, to my sight, 
Realms, that with forms of love are bright. 
To thee and thine, my grateful heart 

This sweet exemption from fatigue owes— 
Ah! homan friendships never burned 

So bright'y as the Dosamigos, 
Whom empty purse canno! estrange, 
Nor the world’s vile example change. 


Oh, mummy of the Indian weed! 

In fragrance exquisite enr oiled, 
Men vainly in the wine-cup seek 

The pleasure which thy clouds anfold; 
The tranq"il attributes of thine 
Mate not with wrath- provoking wine. 
More genial to the rhyming tribe, 

Than patrons made of “ sterner stuff,” 
From thee young Merit often earns 

An honest, though a purchased puff 
And thy narcotic perfames steep 
Went, in a plenty haunted sleep. 


Let sordid fools at Mammon’s shrine 
Perform their sac’ilegious sites, 

*Midst hoarded gold how poor are they 
Compared with him, whose calm delights 

No envies, canker, discords jar— 

Supremely rich in a Cigar! 

Smoking has to boast that some who in 
early life have reviled it, have agg, asd 
been found among its votaries. Cowper 
disdainfully remarked: 

“ Th pipe, with solemn interpos‘ng puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough.” 
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Aud apostrophised tcbacco as the 

* Pernicious weed, which banishes for hours 
That sex whose presence civilises ours.”’. 
But he was eventually brought to repen- 
tance, and read his recantation in due form, 
regarding tobacce as one of the blessings 
for which man had to be grateful, from its 
soothing effects, and its tendency to favour 
self-improving contemplation. 





The Gatherer, 

“ Thirty per cent. under any other House.” 
—Such are the magic words to entrap bar- 
gain hunters; such are the terms used by 
the dishonest of this century, in place of 
the “stand and deliver” of the highway- 
men of the past; and in such a sentence 
may be traced the squalour, wretchedness, 
and starvation of the working classes of 
this kingdom. Thirty per cent. under any 
other house! one-third uf the hard earn- 
ings of honest industry paid as a tax to 
avarice and dishonesty! Oh! ye long- 
headed, shrewd people; hunting, under 
the name of cheap bargains, your fellow- 
- creatures to starvation and death; what 


would ye say if, pointing to the union-bas- ° 


tile and to the gallows-tree, we exclaim, 
this you fill; that you occupy with the 
victims of. your narrow-minded avarice? 
Thirty per cent. under any other house! 
The words still ring in our ears. The bells 
of St. Sepulchre’s never pealed forth more 
awful warning. 

Couts of Arms.—A man applied to the 
college for a cuat of arms, and was asked 
if any of his ancestors had been renowned 
for any singular achievement. The man 
paused and considered, but could recollect 
nothing. “ Your father?” said the herald, 
aiding his memory. “ Your grandfather— 
your great grandiather?” “ No,” returned 
the applicant, “1 never knew that I had a 
great grandfather or a grandfather.” ‘Of 
yourself,” asked the creator of dignities. 
“I. know nothing remarkable of myself,” 
returned the man, “only being locked up 
in Ludgate prison for debt, I found means 
to escape from an upper window, and that 
you know is no “honour in a man’s es- 
cutcheon.” “ And how did you get down?” 
said the herald. “Odd enough,” retorted 
the man; “I procured a cord, fixed it round 
the neck of the statue of king Lud on the 
outside of the building, and thus let my- 
self down.”’ “ [have it” said the herald: 
“No honour! Lineally descended from hing 
Lud! and his arms will do for you.” I 
wish many of our great men were as well 
descended.— Trusler's Memoirs. 

Milesian Impudence.—A Glasgow mer- 
chant, a native of Ireland, bestowed chari- 
ty the other day on a countryman of his 
own; but Pat, not being content with 
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money, asked our friend if he had got any 
* ould britches” about him, to which he re- 
plied in the negative. “Then,” says Pat, 
“if yer honour will tell me where you live, 
T'll call in the mornin fur them ould pair 
ye’ve got on.” 

Death—As death, rightly considered, 
fulfils the real design of our life, I have 
for the last two years made myself 39 well 
acquainted with this true friend of man- 
kind, that his image has no longer any 
terror for-me, but much that is peaceful 
and consoling: and I thank God that he 
has given me this opportunity to know 
him as the key to our true happiness. I 
never lie down in bed without reflecting 
that, perhaps, young as Iam, I may never 
see another day, yet no one who knows 
me will — I am gloomy or morose in 
society.— Mozart. 

Question of Responsibility.—Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, in his “Plea of Insanity in 
Criminal Cuses,” relates the following 
case:—Bernard Schedmazig suddenly 
awoke at midnight: at the moment he saw 
a frightful phantom, or what his imagina- 
tion had represented as a fear‘ul spectre. 
He twice called out “Who is that?” and 
receiving no answer, and imagining that 
the phantom was advancing upon him, and 
having altogether lost his self-possession, 
he raised a hatchet which was beside him, 
and attacked the spectre. Immediately 
afterwards it was found that he had mur- 
dered his wife! 

Woman.—When sorrows have mellowed 
the proud heart of man; when experience 
has stripped from the rubbish and scaffold- 
ing of the human character the mantle 
that covers their rottenness and deformity ; 
when he has seen the sanctity of friend- 
ship profaned by hearts he has cherished 
and trusted, and cruelty and treachery and 
falsehood triumphant over truth and intex- 
rity—his soul sickens, and he looks for 
some source of happiness that may avoid 
the mutations of a deceitful and incon- 
sistent world. He longs for a heart that 
may beat in unison with his own; an eye 
that may flash upon him with responsive 
intelligence; a face that may talk to him 
in the mute but eloquent discourse of a 
consecrated love. And where dves he 
seek? Of the friend who yesterday. peril- 
led life for him? Of the brother who 
springs from the loins with himself ?) Or of 
the futher who gave him lif~? Oh! no. 
Truth and sentiment pay homage at the 
footstool of female beauty, without which 
the world were a wilderness and a dream, 
where man in his loneliness and solitude 
would amuse himself with schemes of 
happiness evanescent and unsubstantial as 
the visions of tancy. 


H. A. Burstall, Printer, 2, Tavistuck-stieet, Straud 















